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The Divinity of the Christian Religion proved 
from the manner of its establishment and con- 
servation in the world, and by the change it has 
effected therein. 


A world restored from darkness to light, 
from sin to grace; converted from the errors 
of paganism, to the truths ‘of the christian 
religion, is the grand spectacle which we have 
to present tothe reader, in this third part of 
our work. A revolution, the most astonish- 
ing that has ever happened on earth, and the 
more astonishing, from its having been ef- 
fected by means, which, taken in themselves, 
seemed, and in fact bore no proportion to the 
effects produced by them. 

God had promised the world to the Mes- 
siah, and the Messiah to the world—to the 
Messiah, he had promised the world as his 
conquest and his inheritance; as to the world, 
he had promised the Messiah, as its light and 
its Saviour. In the books of the Old Tes- 
tament, these promises are so clear, so pre- 
cise, and so positive; they are so often re- 
peated, and in such a variety of terms, that 
their object can never be mistaken; and that 
it was the intention of God, that the people 
who were to be the depositaries of these pro- 
mises, and to whom they particularly referred, 


should neither forget them, nor lose sight of | 


them for a moment, The language in which 
they are expressed, 1s so pompous, so magni- 
ficent, and so affecting, that it would seem as 
if the Supreme Being had reserved his elo- 
quence, for the peculiar occasion of announc- 
ing his Messiah to the world: he seems to 











ages, his triumph, in seeing the renovation 
of the world through the Messiah. On read- 
ing Isaiah, and the other prophets, we would 
be induced to believe, that the human race 
was preserved, only onthe hope of its being, 
one day, sanctified by his coming—a day 
when all nations, enlightened by his grace, 
shall unanimously adore the majesty of his 
name; shall from every part of the world, lift 
up their hands, in offering him the only sac- 
rifice that is pure and worthy of his accep- 
tance. In a word, from the style of those 
books, it would seem as if God were impa- 
tient to shower down upon man, the immeas- 
urable treasure of his mercies, in considera- 
tion of the Messiah. 

The accomplishment of these magnificent 
promises was due tothe Messiah, and through 
him to man. ‘Those who have deeply medi- 
tated on the scriptures, know that the publica- 
tion and establishment of the religion of Jesus 
Christ in the world, and its conservation to 
the end of time, is the end of all the works 
of God in time. 
every thing human. 

Alter the sin of Adam, the world was al- 
lowed to subsist, only for the purpose of be- 
ing sanctified, and aiterwards presented to 
God, by the Messiah, as an offering worthy 
of him that offered, and of him that received 
it. Had the christian religion not have been 
received, or, aiter a number of ages, been 
abolished, either by persecutions, heresies, 
or by any of the other means, by which all 
sublunary things tend to decay, it would have 
been in vain that God had made the prepa- 
rations just mentioned, in order to dispose 
the world for the reception of the Messiah. 
He was too jealous of his glory, to leave 
room for any such charge of inconsistency. 
But it was not enough to have established 


and conserved his religion, it was also neces- | 


sary, that this great work should have been 
accomplished by the hand of Ged only, and 
that inso marked and striking a manuer, that 
the whole world should be forced to acknow- 


anticipate, in the remote futurity of many! ledge, that no other being could participate 


This is the great centre of 





with him in the glory of this celestial estab- 
lishment. 


The Divinity of the Christian Religion proved from 
its wonderful establishment. 


The apostles, twelve men of obscure con- 
dition, who exercised the mean and contemp- 
tible occupation of fishermen, on the coast 
of the sea of Galilee, and who were called 
by Jesus Christ as his disciples and associ- 
ates in his labours, were the persons who con- 
verted the world from pagan idolatry to the 
christian religion. 

In three hundred years after these men had 
first publicly preached in Jerusalem, that 
Jesus Christ was the Messiah, and the Sa- 
viour promised by God, the world was com- 
pletely converted to christianity. That reli- 
gion, which had continued to gain ground, in 
spite of the most dreadful and general perse- 
cution, was at length acknowledged by Con- 
stantine the Great, and thus became the state 
religion of the Roman empire. 

lf we make it appear, that the establish- 
ment of the religion of Christ, by the apos- 
tles, was an enterprize which it was impossi- 
ble to have carried into effect by any human 
means, or that human genius could never 
have conceived as within any possibility of 
success, we may reasonably conclude, that 
so astonishing a revolution could have been 
effected by the power and wisdom of God 
only, and that it could be considered as 
nothing Jess than the creation of anew world. 

We know, that at the time of the apostles, 
all the people upon earth, the Jewish nation 
(the most insignificant and contemptible of 











all others) only excepted, were sunk in ido- 


|latry—as well the most polished nations, the 


Greeks, the Romans, and Egyptians, as the 
most barbarous and uncivilized, the Gauls, 
the Germans, and the inhabitants of the Bri- 
tannic Islands. Amongst each of these peo- 
ple, idolatry was as ancient as the people 
themselves. They did not know when it had 
commenced, and rather they believed it had 
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no commencement. The worship they offer- 
ed to their gods was sincere. As they form- 
ed the highest idea of their power and ma- 
jesty, they were seized with a religious awe 
in their presence; as they dread rere 
so much as to irritate them, so they desire 
nothing more ardently than to render them_ 
propitious: to their protection was attributed | 
all the prosperity ofthe state, as well as to that | 
of individuals, and to their anger and ven- 
eance, all their calamities and misfortunes. 
his persuasion was deep-rooted and general. 





| 








and with them the great Cyrus, adored a 
dragon of enormous size; and that Daniel, 
having destroyed that monstrous animal, 
Cyrus, who had consented to this pretended 
deicide, had no other means of escaping the 
fury of the multitude, than that of delivering 
up the prophet, whom they threw into the 
lion’s den, from which danger he was deliver- 
ed by the miraculous interposition of God. 
The Egyptians, a people so celebrated for 
their wisdom, adored not only the most vile, 
‘but the most odious animals, the ibis, the cat, 


The ancient history of all nations, bears us the crocodile. Some Roman soldiers, hav- 
out in asserting, that the most distinguished ing by accident or mistake wounded or kill- 
characters, the most powerful kings, the wis- led a cat, the inhabitants of the town flew to 


est statesmen, and the most celebrated phil- 
osophers adored the gods of their country, 
with as much sincerity, or rather stupidity, | 
as the most ignorant and barbarous; in this | 
instance the stupidity of mankind was uni-| 
versal. 

Amidst this universal blindness, there were 
it is true, a few wise and enlightened genius- 
es, who escaped the contagion of this deliri- 
um, and believed in one God, Creator of 
heaven and earth; but the number was small, 
and not one ever dared to expose himself to 
the danger of controverting the general error: 
not one ever had the courage to vindicate the 
rights of the Supreme Being, so shamefully 
transferred to the most vile creatures. Soc- 





arms, seized the culprits, and cut them to 
pieces. All the efforts of their king, all the 
terror of the Roman name, were found insuf- 
ficient to save those unfortunate men. The 
death of the cat must have been avenged, at 
the nsk of allthe mischiefs which might have 
resulted therefrom. 

A cow, called Apis, an herbaceous and 
ruminating animal, not differing in any re- 
spect from the rest of that species, was a 
principal divinity amongst that people. It 
became entitled to this high rank, by certain 
spots by which it was distinguished. The 
pomp with which they put this happy animal 
in possession of its new dignity, was of the 
most extravagant kind. hen, after having 


rates, at the hour of death, recommended his|traversed the country, they had found it, 
spouse to sacrifice a cock to Esculapius, and | nothing could surpass the homage which they 
the last word of that man, whom the pagan | paid it, the care which was taken to secure it 
world considered as an oracle, was nothing | a long reign, nor the consternation into which 


less than a horrible outrage against truth. 

In his orations against Clodius and Verres, 
with what force, vehemence, and zeal, does 
that distinguished orator Cicero inveigh 
against the one for the profanation of the 
mysteries of the gods, and against the other, 
for that of their temples an| images! Never 
did St. Chrysostom, Bossuet, or Bourdaloue, 
speak against the profanation of our most 
august sacraments, with more warmth, or in 
atone more true, more persuasive, or more 
capable of exciting in the soul, these senti- 
ments of indignation and terror, which the 
greatest crimes against the majesty of God 
are wont to excite, than did this celebrated 
heathen. 

From those orations, it would be natural to 
conclude, that Cicero was one of those of 
whom St. Paul speaks, who, knowing the 
existence of God, did not know how to hon- 
our him as such. Such was the case; but 
from those same orations, it is also evident, 
that the Romans had the strongest belief of 
the majesty of the gods whom they adored, 
of the sanctity of their temples and myste- 
ries; whereas Cicero, an orator, as judicious 
as he is sublime, employs all the resources 
of his genius, to paint in the darkest colours, 


all Egypt was plunged, when its life was in 
danger, nor after its death, the sorrow, solem- 
nities, and pomp of its obsequies. 

All nations, without exception, had the 
/same opinion of the majesty of their gods, 
| and the same zeal in avenging any offence 
|which may be supposed to derogate from 
their glory. In the acts of the Apostles, 
chapter 19, we read, that the people of Ephe- 
sus, having perceived, that the preaching of 
St. Paul had disabused many from the wor- 
ship of Diana, their principal divinity, sud- 
denly rose in insurrection; the outcry was 
| so violent, and the sedition so alarming, that 
|it was with the greatest difficulty that the 
magistrates could appease it. Innumerable 
proofs may be adduced, that not only all na- 
tions were idolaters at the time of the apos- 
tles, but also that the worship paid to their 
idols was so sincere and serious, that it con- 
stituted the first, the most important of all 
their duties. 

It may be asked, where the great difficulty 
lay to make men comprehend that they had 
forgotten every thing they owed to the dig- 
nity of their nature, and degraded themselves 
by offering incense and homage, not only to 
an innumerable multitude of gods of every 





the crimes of Clodius and Verres, and to|size, age, and condition; of gods born of 
represent them in all their atrocity. Were|each other in the common course of human 
not such the sense of the Romans, and were | nature, and most frequently the fruits of the 
not Cicero well persuaded of its truth, his! most shameful debauchery; gods charged 
orations on these points would have been| with a thousand crimes, and disgraced with 
puerile, and his auditors would have laughed | every infamy, and who would have been con- 





at him, with every colour of reason, as a man | 
who wished to have made them an object of 
ridicule. 

All historical records bear testimony to the 
attachment, whether frantic or stupid, which 
all nations had for their several superstitions, 
however whimsical or extravagant. In the 
Old Testament, we see, that the Babylonians, 





sidered as the most abandoned of mankind, 
if public opinion had confined them to the 
rank of men, but also to the most vile and 
stupid quadrupeds and horrible reptiles. Men 
ceased to be idolaters, because it was impos- 
sible that they could always remain in such a 
state of stupidity. The error of the human 
race was so gross, that a single word should 


suffice to disabuse them, make them asham- 
ed, and force them to adopt a worship more 
reasonable. However warranted we may be 
to conclude, from the absurdity of the wor- 
ship offered by idolatrous nations to their 
false and infamous deities, that it would be 
no hard task to Jead them to a more rational 
one, and that they could have no serious 
attachment to a mode of worship so absurd 
and abominable, it is evident that the fact 
was otherwise, when we have proved, that 
all the people upon earth were most devoted- 
ly attached to idolatry ut the time of the 
apostles, that they had been so from time 
immemorial, and that they would, in cvery 
human probability, have remained so to the 
end of the world, had not God dispensed a 
new light. It is not logical to say, such 
things cannot be, because they are absurd; 
the fact is certain, the world has seen and 
borne testimony to its truth. How came this 
fatal propensity to idolatry all over the world? 
to this question we shall decline any answer 
at present; but we are well assured, that the 
more violent the propensity is which leads a 
people into error, the greater the difficulty 
of recalling them to the path of truth: that 
it must always be an arduous task, to convert 
to the truth a whole nation labouring under 
error, whereas, we find it extremely difficult, 
in the common entercourse of life, to reclaim 
a single individual from vice, error, or the 
prejudices of early education. 

The persuasion of the pagans, with respect 
to the existence of their gods, and the legi- 
timacy of the worship offered them, was, it 
must be confessed, the effect of pure preju- 
dice, and not of reason: but for this very 
cause, it became more difficult to remove— 
national prejudices become generally a para- 
mount law to individuals; they constitutethe 
public reason, exercise a sovereign authority 
over all minds, and are received in specula- 
tion, as well as in practice, as first principles, 
against which it is not allowed either to rea- 
son or to act. Where are there men to be 
found, who are endowed with a strength of 
mind, sufficient to expose the errors and pro- 
judices of their country? and although they 
should disavow them in speculation, who 
could be so daring, so intrepid, as to brave 
them openly in practise? Such, amongst 
some, is the practice of duelling. This pre- 
judice is universally allowed to be contrary 
to reason and religion; it is at the same time, 
barbarous and impious; and yet we have dai- 
ly examples of men, who, holding the prac- 
tice in the utmost horror, yet sacrifice their 
lives and eternal salvation to this extravagant 
prejudice, and who prefer death in a state of 
reprobation, to a life dishonoured in the opin- 
ion of their fellow-citizens—an opinion, which 
they themselves, at the same time, believe to 
be most absurd and preposterous. 

Amongst the prejudices of this kind, that 
of idolatry has been, in its time, the most 
easy of adoption, and the most difficult to 
relinquish. The most easy of adoption, be- 
cause from the moment of his birth, man was 
surrounded with idols, idolaters, and idolatry. 
The first names which children were taught 
to pronounce, were those of their gods; as 
veneration and fear of them, were the first 
sentiments with which they were inspired.— 
In their presence, the grandeur, power, and 
bounty of these deities, were the constant 





theme. Their yet feeble and trembling hands 
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were initiated in burning incense on their 
altars; their bodies, as yet tender, were form- 
ed to bend before their images and statues, 
in the act of adoration; the lessons they had 
fearned in infancy and youth, were confirm- 
ed by public example: and as they advanced 
towards a mature age, they saw that the) 
kings, chiefs, warriors, senators, and sages | 
of their country, as well as their parents, in) 
a word, all that was respectable and venera- | 
ble in their eyes, held the same opinions of 
the sovereign majesty of the gods, as the) 
people themselves. Thus, from the first mo- 
ment of man’s seeing the light, until that of 
his last sigh, example was combined with 
precepts to lead him into idolatry, and the 
seduction entered into, and took possession 
of his mind, through all the avenues of sense. 

As every thing thus tended to make the 
adoption of idolatry natural and easy, so eve- 
ry thing afterwards rendered it more difficult 
to lay it aside. Idolatry favoured and flat- 
tered all the passions. Like those states- 
men, who have been known to place weak 








every means in their power, the progress of 
the christian religion, as well from reasons of 
state, as from their attachment to the ancient 
worship, when, after three hundred years of 
persecuticn, the Roman emperors, convinced 
by force of truth, at length embraced the re- 
ligion of Christ. Paganism received a dead- 
ly blow, but was far from being annihilated: 
it made a long stand, and divided the world 
with the christians. Long after the conver- 
sion of the emperors, the , Nema senate, that 
assembly composed of the most wise and 
eminent men of the empire, often required 
of the emperors, the re-establishment of their 
gods, and particularly that of the altar of vic- 
tory. Down to the fifth century, the pagans 
of those times, attributed to christianity the 
public calamities, and the desolation and de- 
cline of the empire, and were convinced, that 
all the evils with which their country was af- 
flicted on every side, were the effects of the 
vengeance of the gods, whom Rome had 
abandoned—so satisfied were they of the 


truth and sanctity of their religion, so strong- 


and vicious princes, without either talents or | ly did the prejudices of a ridiculous and stu- 
virtue, ona throne, which they themselves pid idolatry influence their minds, so sincere- 
dare not usurp openly, in order that they | ly were they idolaters both in heart and mind. 
should govern in the name of these shadows Had the apostles no other object in 
of royalty, mankind had formed for them-| view, than that of dissuading idolatrous na- 
selves deities, under whose empire they were tions from their absurd superstitions, and of 
at liberty to follow the dictates of sensual bringing them back to the belief of one God, 
enjoyments, and all the selfish propensities of from the actual state of things, with respect 
their hearts. Thus they personified spirits,’ to the idolaters and the apostles, the latter 
gifted them with all the foibles of flesh and could have nothing to expect, but shame and 
blood, in order to deify or apotheotise their disappointment: they could have expected no 
own passions, in order to have a colour of! other return for their zeal and labors, than 
gratifying them without remorse. 
God they adored, was the patron and protec-|them, individually, had every reason to ap- 
tor of some vice, because there was not one prehend, that all those whose conversion le 
of their deities who was not characterized was to undertake, would be deaf to his ex- 
by some particular vice. ‘The most shameful hortations, and consider them as so many 
licentiousness prevailed in all the feasts cele- | plasphemies, and would become, as they did 
brated in their honour, and debauchery form-|jn a thousand instances, his denunciators 
ed a principal trait in their worship. before the judges and magistrates. 

Under the empire of such gods, crimes the} The apostles had not only to reclaim the 
most shocking to nature, were committed world from the darkness of idolatry and su- 
publicly, and were looked on with the great- perstition, to teach them the belief of one 
est indifference: the blush of shame was no God, but also to convert them to christianity ; 
longer known upon earth, nor did any prin-' an undertaking infinitely more arduous and 
ciple remain contradistinctive of vice and difficult than either of the former. 
virtue. A religion so accommodating must; They had to persuade their converts to a 
have had great attractions for man, to whom religion which obliges man to believe firmly 
nothing can be so flattering as the liberty of without hesitation, and without permitting 
obeying the dictates of his own will. ‘himself the smallest doubt of reasoning, in 





Every | outrage, punishment, and death. Each of | 





Moreover, idolatry, being the religion of 
the state, it became intimately connected 
with the constitution of the government. The 
ptinces and magistrates had a particular inte- | 
rest in preserving entire the established mode 
of worship, and in preventing any innovation 
which may lead to commotions and revolu-| 
tions. 

Such being the state of things, it is evi-| 
dent, that although the apostles had been en- 
dowed with the most brilliant genius and ta- 
lents, although tiey had been the most elo- 
quent of the age in which they lived, they 
could, according to all human appearances, 
have entertained no hope of dissuading man- 
kind from the worship of idols; and being, 
as they were known to be, simple and unin- 
formed, it was absolutely impossible that they 
could convert not only a single people, but 
even a single village. 

All historians agree, that the Roman em- 
perors, and with them all the kings and peo- 
ple of all other countries, had opposed, by 





mysteries incomprehensible, and which as 
such must appear absurd: in mysteries above 


/human reason, and which, from that very 


circumstance, must appear contrary to reason. 
A God become man; a God-Man included 
entire in the eucharist, under the appearance 
of bread, which no longer exists—the future 
resurrection of the body, the last judgment, 
&e. &e. 


[10 BE CONTINUED. } 





The disunity of the Protestant Church. 

The following outlines of the confusion 
which grew out of the principles of Protes- 
tantism, are taken from the work of one of 
the warmest admirers and most zealous de- 
fenders of that heresy—the celebrated Ec- 
clesiastical and Political History of Hornius. 
It is indeed a mere etching of this confusion, 
presenting very imperfectly, the scene of 
crimes, horrors, disorders, and divisions, 
which resulted from the reformation. How- 








ever, imperfect as it is, yet is it such—so 
striking in every feature of deformity—that I 
wonder how the man who drew it, could pos- 
sibly induce his reason to believe, that the 
principles which created it, could really be 
divine Piety, I am sure, contemplating it, 
will reprobate its cause with indignation; and 
wisdom reject, as pernicious, the maxims, 
which are fraught with the elements of so 
much mischief. 

‘¢ Luther,” says Hornius, “‘ having estab- 
lished the right which each individual pos- 
sesses of interpreting the sacred scriptures, 
asserted, too, that assisted by the light of 
heaven, he possessed also the privilege of af- 
fixing to them their true interpretation. Ad- 
mitting with Luther, at least, the former ‘of 
these principles, Zuinglius presents himself; 
but boldly declares, that not Luther, but He 
—and long before Luther, likewise—had 
found out their genuine interpretation._—Here 
Carlostad comes forth, and with equal intre- 
pidity, proclaims, that he has made a more 
accurate discovery of their real signification, 
than either of the above apostles; and instant- 
ly, in defiance of his master’s authority, 
breaks to pieces the images which he found 
in the churches at Wittemberg, and excites 
great commotions in that city. Not long af- 
ter this, these three leaders of the reforma- 
tion commenced their dispute respecting the 
Holy Eucharist—a dispute, in which were 
often blended circumstances the most ludi- 
crous, with acts of violence the most atro- 
cious. The champions on each side drew 
after them, each an immense multitude of 
followers, in different kingdoms, provinces, 
and districts, just as the pretended evidence 
of the sense of the scriptures, or their pre- 
tended inspiration, actuated them;—or rather, 
just as their ignorance and their passions, 
which were under the control of the passions 
of their leaders, conducted them.”’ 

“¢ During the contestation between Luther, 
Zuinglius, and Carlostadius, a Silesian gen- 
tleman of the name of Schwenekfeld, discov- 
ered another interpretation of the words this 
is my body, extremely different, both from that 
of Luther, and from that of his two antago- 
nists. He maintained, that the word this ex- 
presses not elemental, but purely spiritual 
bread and wine; and proceeding from error 
to error, contended, soon, that the letter of 
the scripture is useless, and that all exterior 
ministry in the church is superfluous.”— 
Schwenckfeld drew after him a great multi- 
tude of partizans, whose descendants, still 
numerous, subsist unmolested in some of the 
villages of Silesia, at the present day.” 

‘« Beginning with the same maxims as the 
first reformers, and raising upon them the fa- 
bric of their singular institution, Stork and 
Munster, both of them the disciples, and the 
latter the great favorite of Luther, began, 
about the same period, to teach a variety of 
tenets, that were contrary to those of their 
master. The most prominent of these tenets 
were the necessity of re-baptising all those 
who had been baptised in their infancy, and 
the establishment of a new kingdom foretold 
in the apocalypse, which was destined to last 
a thousand years, and to begin from them- 
selves. Fired with the ambition and necessi- 
ty of forming and completing this new empire, 
they taught that it was proper, pious, and 
even necessary, to depose, or murder all 
princes and magistrates, who ventured to op- 
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pose its establishment. Munster assured his | corrupt and undermine all the truths of rev- 
followers, that God had given him, in a vision, elation. Servetus was the first founder of 
the sword of Gideon, and even commissioned | the sect; Gentilis gave it some celebrity; but 
the Archangel Michael to assist him. Suf-| Lelius Socinus, the bosom friend of Calvin, 
fice it to say, that soon, above 100,000 de-| diffused it, while Faustus, the nephew of 
luded creatures believed and followed the im-| Lielius, organized it into a system.” 
postor, upwards of 50,000 of whom perished | ae To the aid of impicty, there, also, in 
in the field, the victims to his ambition, aud | 1552, rose up the heresy of the Ubiquitari- 
the dupes of their own imbecility. The | ans, who maintained, along with many other 
greater part of them fell, without either fight-| errors, that the body of Jesus Christ is every 
ing, or attempting to run away, convinced, | where personally present, and that all the 
as Munster had promised them, either that) properties of the divine nature were infused 
he would stop the balls in the foldings of his | into his human nature by the hy postatic union, 
robe, or catch them so, that nu one should be , Hence, they taught, that the body of Christ 
wounded.” |is contained ina glass of beer, in a sack of 
“ After the death of Munster, who met corn, in the rope with which the criminal is 
with the fate his crimes had merited, his sect, hanged. Their first apostle was John West- 
so far from decreasing, continued to multiply,| phalus, a minister of Hamburg, who was suc- 
and counted an immense herd of adherents, | ceeded by Brentius, Wigand, Illyricus, Osi- 
in every country where the seeds of the re- ander, Schmidling, and several others, the 
formation had been sown. He had several greatness of whose learning was only exceed- 
successors, some of them as ambitious, and ed by the greatness of their impiety.” 
many of them as fanatic, as himseli—Rotman,| ‘ During the growth and propagation of 
Knipperdoling, Matthew, John of Leyden, | these errors, six of the principal leaders of 
who from a tailor was raised to the dignity,|the Ubiquitarians composed a book, which 
or at least proclaimed, the Universal Monarch they entitled the Concord; and which they 
of the Earth; and who breathed nothing but | proposed to the general acceptation and sub- 
inspiration, spread round him nothing but | scription of all the protestant societies, un- 
murder and devastation. Happily, however, | der pain, in case of refusal, of being exclud- 
the dreadful power which these men posses-| ed from the communion of the Augsburg 
sed, and the more dreadful effects which it) Confession. The publication of this book 
produced, were but transient. The states in| served only to increase the spread of confu- 
which the sect was most numerous, alarmed sion and disorder. It created new schisms 
for their security, adopted measures to re-| among gospellers, who were already divided 
press it; and their measures by being rigor-| into Lutherans, Calvinists, Phillipists, Flac- 
ous, were, in general, effectual. The conse-| cans, &c. &c. some of whom received the 
quence was, as they could no longer be sedi- | Augsburg Confession without alteration,some 
tious with impunity, they gradually became | only admitted it with corrections.” 
moderate; and chiefly by the influence and ‘* In Holland, the reformation had, hardly, 
advice of Menno, abandoned the idea of v0: superseded Catholicity, when its tranquillity 
curring again to arms. Having, therefore, | began to be disturbed by the new and formi- 
sunk to a state of indolence, or inaction, and | dable society of the Arminians. These tread- 
instead of contending with princes for their | ing in the footsteps of the Socinians,—or 
kingdoms, disputing with themselves about more properly real Socinians themselves— 
words, they soon began to fritter into distinct | not only entertain the most impious tenets re- 
societies, which have very little resemblance | specting grace and predestination, they also 
to each other, except the identity of the ge-|teach, that it is wrong to worship the Holy 
neral appellation of Annabaptists. They are Ghost, and that the trinity is, merely, an ob- 
divided into Mennonites, Hulterians, Ga-| ject of speculation, &c. Armed with these 
brielists, Moravians, &c. &c. among whom | errors—strong in the host of learned men, 
there prevails a degree of confusion, equal to who defended them, and still stronger in the 
that which reigned at Babel. Some deny, multitudes of the unlearned, who were delud- 
the Trinity; some the distinction of persons; ed to believe them, the Arminians not only 
some maintain that all learning, particularly | formed a schism in the churches of the Low 
that of the languages, is the gilt of Satan,| Countries, but they excited seditions and dis- 
some—So that, such is the variety and ab-| turbances throughout the nation, which hard- 
surdity of their multiplied opinions, it is dif-|ly the arm of justice, though wielding the 
ficult to ascertain, what they consist of, in| sword of persecution, and often staining it 
reality.” | with blood, was able to repress. However, 
“From the school of the Annabaptists at length, force aided by the synod of Dort, 
came forth several new heresiarchs—George did re-establish peace, though nothing like 
Delpht, who called himself the true Messias, | unanimity.” 
and who drew after him a great number of} ‘ Among the reformed churches, frequent 
disciples, in several parts of Holland—Hen-| attempts were made to bring about a recon- 
ry, surnamed House of Charity, who ranked ciliation, but such was the turbulence of their 
himself above Moses and Jesus Christ—Wil-| respective leaders, and such their ardor for 
liam Postel, who taught, that himself had de-| error and innovation, that every attempt prov- 
livered men from eternal death, while his! ed fruitless and abortive. Hulseman, Calo- 
wife had delivered women.” | vius, Botsac, Danhauwer, a crowd of other 
“ About this perind, began to appear, on! reformers, and particularly those of Wittem- 
the theatre of the reformation, the sect of| berg, insolently armed themselves with new 
the Socinians. Their doctrines are a com-| violence to create divisions.” 
pound of those of Kbion, Arius, Sabellius, | “In England, as it was in all other coun- 
Photinus, Abelard, and of several other he-| tries, the introduction of the reformation was 
resiarchs. With a boldness, which christi-| the introduction of division, discord, and dis- 
anity should not tolerate, and which is dan-| order. The passions of Henry had altered 
gerous to civil governments, they began to| many of the ancient doctrines of the church. 


| Edward added fresh changes to those of Hen- 
ry; and Elizabeth increased the changes of 
Edward. However, along with all these 
changes, there was still permitted to subsist, 
a multitude of popish ceremonies, and the 
,tyrant antichristian institution of episcopacy. 
All these objects, but particularly the latter, 
were extremely obnoxious to the followers of 
Calvin, who, at this period, were become ve- 
ry numerous, and very formidable to the na- 
tion, under the name of Puritans. The con- 
test between these and the established church 
forms a very striking epoch in the annals of 
English History. 

| * Nothing is so easy as for men to run in- 
'to extremes. This was soon the case with 
ithe Puritans. They early began to fritter 
themselves into various classes of Brownists, 
| Separatists, Semi-separatists, Robinsonians, 
and the numerous sects of Independents.— 
|The number of these sects exceeds forty.— 
|In short, England was infected with the ve- 
|nom of every species of corrupted opinion. 
There was nothing sacred, that was not re- 
probated as profane; nor hardly aught pro- 
fane, that was not maintained as sacred.— 
Even the most ignorant, and the poorest be- 
came preachers, alledging in their own de- 
fence, that the spirit breathes where it pleas- 
es;”? and that truth is not confined to the 
schools of leaining. They preached,—(the 
| case is precisely the same with the Metho- 
'dists at present) and the populace was blind 
enough to believe them. How well,—to use 
the words of the commentators of the Eng- 
lish bible, on the 25th verse of the 10th chap- 
ter of Genesis—how well docs the name of 
Phaleg become our times? How well might 
we give this name—(it signifies Division)—to 
every child that comes into the world! How 
easy would it be to fill up our annals with this 
name; so deplorable are our divisions. Never 
since the creation of the world, did there ex- 
ist so many monstrous opinions, as there are 
at present in England.” 

‘From the body of the independents, as 
from the Trojan horse, there came forth up- 
wards of forty different sects. Some of them 
rejected the scriptures; some taught, that 
there was no longer any church of God what- 
ever, on earth,—these were called Waiters: 
—some maintained, that there was indeed a 
church, but that it was hidden, and these 
were called Svekers. The opinion of some 
of these sectarists are too horrible to be re- 
lated. For my own part, I think, as those 
|do, who say, that England is the great nurse 
|of errors, and the great theatre where there 
| exists the most dreadful licentiousness of be- 
lieving, writing and teaching whatever pas- 
sion or folly is pleased to dictate. The his- 
tory of the heresies and schisms of other na- 
tions presents nothing to be compared to the 
scenes of error which it exhibits.” 

*« At periods, also, still more recent than 
those to which I have alluded, Great Pritain 
continued to hold out to the rest of Europe, 
the same, or nearly the same, scenes of extra- 
vagance and impiety with the above. You 
might often find in one family, as many re- 
ligions, as there were individuals who com- 
posed it. The pretext and apology for all 
this, were liberty of conscience, and the pri- 
vilege of general toleration. In reality, 
nothing is more flattering to self-love and 
vanity, than to judge for one’s self to assume 
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the Ephod, and to be the arbiter of our own 
belief.”—Hornivs. 
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| attaining it more easy! I cannot help ima- 


| gining, that the reformation gives too much 


| Bibles in England, are by no means diminish- 
ed. There exists in this country alone, nine 


Such is the description which a learned | liberty to its disciples, were its disciples even | Societies of missions; of which the four prin- 


and zealous protestant presents of the errors 
and confusion, which resulted from the refor- 
mation; and such the concluding reflections 
which he makes upon the principal from 
which the errrors and confusion grew. From 
his description, it is evident, that when once 
reason is emancipated from the influences of 
authority, or has rejected the divinity of the 
Catholic Church, not on!y are unity and or- 
der unattainable, it is evident, that every spe- 
cies of error, and every form of disorder are 
the obvious and never-failing consequences. 
For my own part, after calculating the nature 
of religion—the sublimity of its doctrines, 
and the severity of its maxims—after calcu- 
lating the weakness of the human mind, and 
the force of passion, self-love, and the ima- 
gination—after calculating these, with all 
the difference of character, which the differ- 
ence of capacity, inclination, habit, and edu- 
cation must create—and hearing it admitted, 
that every individual is, by the supposed light 
and suggestions of his own reason, allowed 
to judge of the doctrines of revalation, and 
by his judgment, regulate his faith—not only 
to all the absurdities which Hornius has enu- 
merated, appeared to me natural and consis- 
tent, they appear to me, with such principles, 
although absurd, reasonable; although impi- 
ous, harmless; and although numerous, few. 
For, where each individual is permited to 
judge for himself—and each cannot judge right 
—where can be the crime of error? Or, in 
like manner, where each one is permitted to 
judge for himself—and each one cannot judge 
alike,—where can be the cause of wonder, 
that the forms of error should be innumera- 
ble? And yet it is true, that by the princi- 
ples of protestantism, not only each individu- 
al is permitted, but to be consistent, even 
obliged to be the judge and arbiter of his 
own belief. “Judge for yourselves,” says 
Luther, ‘ this 1 the sole rule of truth, and the 
sole rule of gospel liberty.””* 

When a prolific source of errors and impie- 
ties is here laid open to the human mind; and 
how easy it is, by it, to account for all the 
heresies and abuses, disorders and horrors of 
the reformation! Surely; and the idea oc- 
curs to my reason with insuperable force— 
surely if truth be divine and one, and if the 
profession of truth,—as it is—be essential to 
salvation, then should the path which con- 
ducts to it be more secure, and the means of 





*1 quote Luther, as the highest authority which the 
protestant ought to revere, he being, as Dr. Rennel ob- 
serves, after a multitude of other protestants, ‘‘ the cho- 
sen instrument of God commissioned to instruct 
mankind.’ But, the above rule is, by no means, pe- 
culiar to that great apostle, is equally the rule of eve- 
ry sect of the reformation; and although there was a 
period, when some of our establishment had the iacon- 
sistency to contest it, ‘* it has ceased,’’ as Belsham re- 
marks, ‘‘ ever since the Bangorian controversy to be 
called in question.’’ ‘‘ It is even.’’ he adds, ‘‘ ad- 
mitted in its full extent, with an explicit avowal of, 
and «e»probation of all its consequences.” As an 
instan e of the explicitness of this avowal, just take the 
wo «: of Doctor Watson, in one of his charges. ‘When 
we take, says this great man, an enlarged view of the 
nature of man, and of the different situations, in which, 
not only different nations, but different individuals in the 
sine nation, are placed, with respect to religious attain- 
ments, we must feel the necessity of vindicating to every 
individnal of the human race, the absolute right of 
worshipping God IN HIS OWN WAY.’ 


all wise, learned and virtuous. But, to give 
an uncontrolable liberty to all; and permit,— 
yea, command all to employ that liberty in 
the investigation of truth, and the selection 
of their faith, this to me appears worse than 
nonsense. It would, I think, be just equally 
wise to command the ignorant and inexperi- 
enced landsman, without sail, or rudder, 
without helm, or compass, to sail amidst 
the storms and darkness, to the pole—just 
equally wise to bid the populace be always 
sober, and yet open pipes of wine, or oceans 
of liquor to their intemperance, 

Since the period when Hornius drew up 
his genealogy of the errors of the reforma- 
tion, it is well known how much the frightful 
generation has been increased. Error, since 
that epoch, has been daily begetting error, 
and fancy and fanaticism producing folly and 
superstition. Each parent sect has, with 
prolific secundity, generated an offspring too 
numerous, in some instances, for industry to 
enumerate—an offspring, soon like its parent, 
producing another offspring, countless, per- 
haps as that of its parent. In reality, each 
sect almost has proved an hundred headed 
monster, or as Hornius says of the Inde- 
pendents, each sect, like the Grecian horse 
in Troy, has teemed out a host of men, who 
disfiguring the beauty, mutilating the integri- 
ty, and corrupting the sanctity of religion, 
have seduced the credulity of the ignorant, 
and by a thousand different paths, conducted 
them to the abysses of perdition. It is not 
my intention,—although the circumstance is 
well deserving the attention of curiosity,— 
to trace this monstrous genealogy. It de- 
mands resources, which I have not; and pa- 
tience, also, of which I am equally destitute, 
as I am of resources. Walton, in the pre- 
face, I believe, to his Polyglot, tells us, that 
even “in this country, the abyss of hell 
seemed to have been let open, and to have 
darkened with its smoke the light of heaven. 
‘“ All Protestants,” says he, ‘‘ are become 
doctors and divinely learned; and as once in 
Greece, Aristarchus could hardly find seven 
wise men, so among us, there are hardly 
seven fools. The veriest ideot preaches the 
word of God; our very cities, villages, camps, 
houses, nay, our very churches and pulpits 
are filled with these, who lead the poor de- 
luded people after them to the pit of hell ”’ 
It is evident, that where “ all are wise, and all 
preachers,” the spawn of sects and sectarists 
must be innumerable. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


We now come to give some account of the 
Bible Societies. Though we have already 
treated of this subject, we hope to give pleas- 
ure to our associates in communicating to 
them our latest instructions on this head. 
These consist of: 

Ist. An extract from the London Asiatic 
Journal. 

2d. A notice on the Protestant mission, 
digested by Mr. L’abbe Dubois, lately mis- 
sionary at Meissour. 

3d. A letter, written by an Officer in the 
service of the East Indian Company, residing 
in Calcutta, 





cipal ones have collected, in 1828, the enor- 
mous sum of 4,830,890 francs, namely: the 
London Society, 1,065,976 fr.; the Scotch 
Society, 1,126,633 fr.; the Wesleyan Socie- 
ty, 1,275,000 fr. The Bible Society, besides, 
collects annually, more than 2,000,000 of 
francs. On the continent, there are seven 
large Societies of Protestant missions, who 
likewise receive considerable sums. All 
these Societies are aided by a multitude of 
auxiliary ones. The Society of the evangel- 
ic missions of Paris, * is supported by about 
two hundred small associations. We are 
not afraid to expose these results to the eyes 
of our readers; as we hope it will serve as 
an excitement to their zeal and emulation. 

As for the rest, we can assure them that 
the great efforts made by Protestants for the 
conversion of infidels, only serve to pay sala- 
ries of six, or seven thousand francs, and 
more to distributors of Bibles and to all the 
agents of the Bible Societies, who believe 
every one to bea proselyte who receives their 
Bibles. We will likewise add, that the Ca- 
tholic Missionaries, that the Association for 
propagating the faith maintain more with 
250,000 francs which they collect, work ten 
times more conversions in Asia, than all the 
Protestant Ministers who receive a part of 
the twenty millions given to them by the So- 
cieties of missions established in England 
and on the continent. The consequence to 
be drawn from this, is, that if the Catholic 
Missionaries are poor in human means, they 
are rich in the help of grace which assists 
them: Von ego solus, sed gratia Dei mecum; 
and that they have the consolation of seeing, 
after having planted and watered, that the 
Lord deigns to give the increase. Deus in- 
crementum dedit. 


Extract from an article in the London Asiatic Jour- 
nal, on Bible Societies. 


The reproach made, some time ago, to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, of con- 
fiding to ignorant men the translation of the 
Bible into foreign languages; and of spread- 
jing incorrect and infidel versions, has pro- 
voked replies from the aforesaid Society which 
are by no means satisfactory. An ulterior 
examen of these translations in some of the 
oriental tongues, will furnish motives more 
than sufficient for reiterating the charge, in 
proportion as they become better acquainted 
with the knowledge of their idioms. This 
question is so interesting to the common 
cause of Christianity, that not only one 
should not turn the public attention from it, 
but should call it back frequently and design- 
edly to it. 

Since the British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety has been censured by the Revue Trim- 
eslriclle, persons have frequently quoted to 
us examples of faults, even unpardonable 
faults, in the version of Serampore. Notices 
more positive, and more detailed have been 
lately communicated to us by a Clergyman, 
of the Church of England, who resides in 
our provinces in Bengal, and who is well 





* The Journals unfriendly to the Catholic religion have 
frequently attacked the Society for the propagation of. 
| the faith, but they have always guarded against speaking 
‘of the Protestant Society at Paris, called the evangelie 
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known to have a perfect knowledge of the 
Sanscrit and other languages spoken among 
the Indians; and who authorizes us to use 
his name, if required, in warranting the ex- 
actitude of his observations. He says ina 
letter which we have before us: “ Our com- 
patriots in England, (and the religious pub- 


lic more particularly,) would learn undoubt- 


edly, if they could believe it, with much in- 
dignation, that the Bible Societies have made 
bad use of considerable sums of money that 


have been given by the beneficent charity of 


subscribers, to spread (in the Indies,) a great 
number of eopies of the Holy Scriptures, in 
translations which they honor with their ap- 
probation, but which are full of every species 
ef faults against good taste and common 
sense;—and which, after multiplied editions 
are only fit for the worms. Besides they caus- 
ed all those Christians who believe in the ne- 
cessity of infant Baptism (the pedo-baptist 


public,) that is to say at least forty-nine out of 


fifty of the subscribers to the Bible Society, to 
scatter translations given by wretched bigots, 
sectarians who distinguish themselves by their 
narrow views, their bad taste and sordid ava- 
rice; in other words, they have made the mo- 


ney given by charity a means of support-| 


ing doctrines diametrically opposed to every 
thing the donors believe respecting the Sa- 
crament which opens our entrance into the 
Church of Jesus Christ—I do not hesitate to 
assert that the British and foreign Bible So- 
ciety has neglected its duties in a grievous 
and unpardonable manner, and that John 
Bull so easily deceived in religious matters, 
has been really duped by this society. Ifwe 
should attribute these proceedings to its ig- 
norance, it is truly evident that it is incapa- 
ble of managing properly the enormous sums 
confided to it by the charitable public, not 
surely to support the printing establishment 
of the Anabaptists at Serampore. 

If, on the contrary, the Society has thus 


acted, knowingly, it is evidently unworthy of 


any confidence. I feel a wish to admit the first 
supposition as to the Society considered in 
the aggregate; but, however charitable one 
may be, it is nearly impossible not to adopt 
the second with respect to many individuals 
who dispose in all, or in part, of the funds 
of the Society. I address you a paper, rela- 
tive to this subject, which, I give you my 


“ How, I ask, can any one justify the 
translation of these words of the second verse: 
“ He ( Aeyes) was in the beginning with 
God,”’ which are rendered thus: they or 
these were with God. The use of the pro- 
noun inthe plural number evidently suggests 
the idea of a plurality of Gods, a thing which 
ought to be carefully avoided. 

The important truth expressed at the end of 
the second verse, that the Word was God, is 
‘not rendered in the translation, which pre- 
senting only two substantives, without a word 
to indicate their relation, does not offer any 
sense at all. 

In the 25th and following verses, one can 
easily discover the creed to which these 
translators belong, since they have rendered 
the word, to baptize, by a periphrase, the 
formation of which is entirely incompatible 
with the genius of the language, and which, 
at all events, can mean nothing else than 
dipping, or immersing in water. 

The 31st verse offers a translation as in- 
conceivable as contrary to the respect due to 
|the holy scriptures. 1 saw the Holy Ghost 
| descending from heaven like an owl; for the 
| word employed can bear no other meaning. 

Another example still more shocking to the 
christian ear, appears in the translation of the 
words of John the Baptist, in the latter end 
of the 36th verse. They are thus translated: 
Behold the young of the sheep of God. This 
circumlocution is altogether inexcusable, 
since the Maratta tongue furnishes a word 
that answers exactly our word lamb, and in- 
asmuch as the word substituted is not a Ma- 
retta word. 

This last example merits particular atten- 
tion; for, one of the greatest difficulties in 
translating, consists in rendering the texts 
and figurative expressions exactly and suita- 
‘bly. A figure may be considered sublime in 

one language, whilst the sense of the same 
‘in another could not be comprehended, or at 
least would be found unsuitable. ‘This ex- 
pression, The Lamb of God, awakens in the 
| breast of Christians most affecting ideas re- 
| specting the purity, innocence, and the expia- 
‘tory sacrifice of Jesus Christ; but this figure 
|loses all its sense and beauty in a circumlo- 
cution like this last mentioned. 

They seem to have adopted, in all the ver- 
sions given by the Bible Society, this gene- 




















word of honor, says little, scarcely any thing/ral principle, namely: that they ought to 
in comparison to what can be said, and what translate literally and give the text of the sa- 
they say here daily of other translations pub- | cred volumes without taking the liberty of 
lished by the Bible Societies. adding, or taking away a single word. But, 

The paper of which mention is made in the | if this be true, they have shown a deplorable 
Letter containing some short observations | ignorance of the rules that philosophy pre- 
on the translation of the New Testament, | scribes to translators, especially with regard 
which had been published at Serampore in to the languages spoken in the eastern part 
the language of the Marath. A Doctor Ca-|of Asia. To speak here only of the Marat- 
rey published a grammar and dictionary of|ta tongue, which, besides, in this respect 
this language, which, says our correspondent, | shews the same character as the other Indian 
are extremely incorrect and incomplete; and idioms, I can say that there does not appear 
they look on them, in this part of the Indies| in this language either a subjunctive, or an 
which I inhabit, as entirely useless optative, or a verb passive, and scarcely any 

Our correspondent proves, in the first | words to signify the operations of the under- 
place, that the translation shews atotal igno-| standing. There is censequently in the 
rance of the first elements of the language Greek and Hebrew an infinity of words that 
that the authors make use of; afterwards, he| have none corresponding with them in the 
makes a few remarks on the thirty-six first | Maratta tongue, and which it will be neces- 
verses of the Gospel of Saint John, which | sary notwithstanding to render in some way, 
are sufficiently strong to convince the world) if you wish to make known the principles and 
that this translation is neither faithful, nor fit| doctrine of the christian religion. It only 
to attain the end proposed. remains then, consequently, to employ words 





Marattas do not attach to them. This pro- 
cedure, which very often will be inevitable, 
would not be attended with great inconve- 
nience, if a verbal instruction were always 
to attend the distribution of Bibles; but such 
translations as are handed about without ex- 
planations, or any commentary whatever, will 
be necessarily either unintelligible, or under- 
stood in a sense which they ought to dis- 
countenance. 
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CATHOLIC CHURCH IN SANDWICH. 

Last Sunday, the 19th inst. the imposing 
ceremony of dedicating a new Church to Al- 
mighty God, took place, as had been already 
announced, at Sandwich. The day was 
beautiful, and an immense concourse of peo- 
ple of all Denominations, had assembled at 
10 o’clock, A. M. to witness, or to take part 
in this interesting ceremony. So great was 
the anxiety, that many individuals of other 
towns, especially Wareham, had come, (and 
no small number even on foot,) a distance of 
18 miles, in order to be present at it. The Rt. 
Rev. Bishop, with the Rev. Virgil H Bar- 
ber, and a number of the laity of Boston, in- 
cluding a select portion of the Choir of the 
Cathedral of Tue Hoty Cross, had embark- 
ed on the Saturday morning previous, on 
board the Packet, Tue Henry Cuay, in the 
expectation of reaching Sandwich the same 
evening. But in consequence of contrary 
winds during the whole of that day and the 
succeeding night, they did not arrive in port 
till the half hour after eleven on Sunday 
morning, one hour later than the time which 
had been announced for divine service ;—and 
all in a most exhausted state from sea-sick- 
ness, brought on by being cooped up in a 
comparatively small vessel, and her being 
obliged to beat continually against a head 
wind and a heavy swell. 

Fortunately, the Rev. Mr. Tyler, who had 
been sent on by land some days before, for 
the purpose of attending to the necessary 
preparations, had not as yet said Mass. He 
was, however, vested, having lost all hope of 
having the Church dedicated that day, and in 
the act of descending the steps of the Altar 
to commence it, when the Bishop arrived in 
the Church and requested him to unvest, to 
give time for further preparation; and at the 
same time, gave notice to the assembled 
crowd that the ceremony would commence in 
a half hour. Until this moment, the greatest 
anxiety had been felt by all, with no small 
degree of disappointment; for, no one could 
account for the delay, as it had been gener- 
ally understood that the Bishop was to have 
set out on his journey in the stage, on Satur- 
day. However, his sudden appearance, and 
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that of the company that attended him, at 
once relieved the whole assembly. Immedi- 
ately, every thing was set in motion, and 
speedy preparation was made, as far as cir- 
cumstances would allow, for the ceremony. 
The Bishop, with the clergy, the Cross- 
bearer, the Acolothists, and the other assist- 
ants repaired to the house of Mr. John Doyle, 
where they dressed; and at 12 o’clock, com- 
menced a Procession through the Main street 
to the Church, followed by a long line of 
Catholics. After this, the ceremony of dedi- 


cation was performed in a very impressive. 


manner, agreeably to the mode prescribed by 
the Catholic Church, the Clergy below and 
the choir above alternating the solemn tones 
of the Miserere during the procession both 
within and without the Church, with the hap- 
piest effect. After the dedication, Mass was 
celebrated, at the end of which, the Bishop 
gave his solemn Benediction. 

At 5 o’clock, P. M. the Church was again 
opened for divine service. The concourse 
was still greater than inthe forenoon. Great 
numbers were obliged to remain without from 
the impossibility of getting within. The 
Vesrers were sung in a beautiful style by 
the ladies from Boston, to the great delight of 
all, especially of the Sandiichers, who had 
never seen the Catholic service performed 
before, nor had heard the pleasing and im- 
pressive music of the Catholic Church. Af- 
ter the Magnificat, the Bishop ascended the 
Pulpit and addressed the people in an appro- 
priate and elaborate discourse which made, 
as was ascertained afterwards, considerable 
impression on the hearers, the greater part of 
whom were persons of different Societies and 
Denominations of Christians. In conclusion, 
a variety of Anihems and Mottets were sung, 
after which the Bishop gave another solemn 
Benediction. 

At 7 o’clock, P. M. the Church was light- 
ed up, and the people were again assembled, 
when a prayer was offered, and other An- 
thems and hymns were sung; after which the 
Rev. Mr. Barber delivered an excellent dis- 
course, in the course of which, he took a 
brief review of the objections usually made to 
certain parts of the Catholic service, as well 
as to some of the practical tenets of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, all which were an- 
swered by him in a very able and satisfactory 
manner. The service was continued to a 
late hour; yet, the Church did not exhibit 
any considerable diminution in the number of 
persons that attended. 

The Catholic Church in Sandwich is a neat 
and pretty building,—sufficiently large for 
the accommodation, not only of the Catholics 
of the town, but likewise of a good number of 
strangers, who may thus enjoy the opportu- 
nity of attending the Catholic service, and of 





satisfying themselves in regard to the real 
principles and tenets of the Catholic Church. 
It has been very happily erected on a hand- 
some lot, and one extremely convenient to the 
populous parts of the village. We are in- 
formed that a Clergyman will be immediately 
stationed there to take charge of the congre- 
gation ;—and, who will also visit occasionally, 
for the present at least, Wareham and New- 
Bedford. 





[From the Catholic Miscellany. } 
Cuarveston, Sept. 6, 1830. 
To the Editors of the Gospel Messenger. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Nothing but an earnest desire to be freed 
from a burthen of doubts and perplexities, 
could induce me to intrude again on your at- 
tention. My reason for addressing my in- 
quiries to you, are such as would, I thought, 
have ensured prompt and direct replies; they 
are as follows:— 

1. The advice of Porteus, the reasonable- 
ness of which is obvious—“ tf any other ar- 
guments should be used, to which you cannot of 
yourselves reply, consult those who can: tell us 
your difficulties in time.....give us but a fair 
hearing before you determine to leave us, and 
we doubt not your staying with us.” 

2. As a protestant episcopalian, I natural- 
ly turned my eyes on those, who have pub- 
licly professed to make it their “ business to 
inculcate, explain, and defend, the doctrines, 
or ordinances, ministry, and worship of the 
protestant episcopalian church, from a@ sense 
of duty.” (Gospel Messenger, v. 1. p. 3.) 

3. “If this humble Messenger, shall under 
the blessing of God, almost persuade a man 
to become a christian, or fortify the faith of 
one saint, and thus improve his final condi- 
tion in that world where ‘ one star differeth 
from another in glory,’ ample indeed will be 
the satisfaction of us friends.” (Ibid. v. iv. p. 
3.) Now as ‘ chariiy never faileth,’ I believ- 
ed that the spirit in which you wrote the 
above sentence, still animated and directed 
your zeal; and consequently that the imita- 
tion of the good shepherd, ‘the Son of Man 
who is come to seek and to save that which 
is lost,’ (Luke xix. 10.) you would have left 
the ninety and nine sheep, and have gone in- 
to the mountains, and sought that which is 
gone astray. (Matt. xviii. 11—14.) Such are 
the grounds on which I proceed to state my 
doubts, and to ‘ request a solution of them 
from yourselves, or from some of your rea- 
ders.’ Upon reviewing them, I am led to 
hope, that you will yet reply to my questions; 
which, to abridge your labor as much as pos- 
sible, and to convince you that it is not my 
wish, to engage you “to enter at this day de 
novo and at large on the Romanist controver- 
sy,” I shall confine to the two following 
heads:— 

1, After the Saviour’s ascension to hea- 
ven, the christian religion, says Lardner, 
“was taught by word of mouth, and propa- 
gated by the preaching of his apostles and 
their companions.” 

“¢ The rule of the christian faith, previous- 
ly to the written Scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament, IT Is ADMITTED,” says your corres- 

ndent CATHOLICUS, ‘was the teach- 
ing of our Lord and his chosen apostles. 


They were divinely commissioned for this o 
and were ceatank with all rath” Sart 

Now I desire to be informed, WHEN and 
BY WHOM, vas this rule abrogated, or al- 
tered; and the private interpretation of Scrip- 
se substituted for it, or made equivalent to 
it! 

2. “ When there were no books in the 
world, but what were written out by the hand 
with great labor and expense, the method of 
publishing then was necessarily very slow, 
and the price very dear; so that the rich only 
and curious would be disposed, or able to 
purchase them; and to such also it was often 
difficult to procure them, or to know even 
where they were to be bought.” (Dr. Co- 
nyer’s Middleton.)—‘* Whereas, before the 
invention of printing [abowt the year 1400] 
people used none but manuscripts, or written 
books, and for one copy of the Bible, tolerably 
writen upon vellum, were wont to pay four, or 
five hundred crowns, it might now be bought 
for sixty, and soon after, as the art grew 
more common, for four, or five crowns;—thus 
the vulgar WHO COULD NOT REACH 
THE PRICE OF MANUSCRIPT BI- 
BLES found it easy to read the Holy Scrip- 
tures in print.” {Brandt.] 

Now what was the rule of faith by which 
the vulgar were governed, who for FOUR- 
TEEN CENTURIES, “could not reach 
the price of manuscript bibles?” 

During this time, was there one rule for 
the rich, and another for the poor? One for 
the learned, and another for the ignorant? 

Confidently expecting that in your next 
monthly No. you will be either so obliging 





as to furnish answers to the above questions, 
or so polite as to give your reasons for de- 
clining to do so. i remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours respectfully, 
A PROTESTANT IN DOUBT. 

P. S.—Two things I had nearly forgotten: 
the first is to inform CATHOLICUS, that 
agreeably to his ‘ friendly counsel,’ for which 
1 thank him, I have hunted in Chillingworth’s 
“ Religion of Protestants a safe way to Salva- 
tion,” and have found nothing satisfactory on 
the present points. Can he give me any di- 
rect reference? 

The second is, to suggest to yourselves, 
that this is certainly an occasion which re- 
| quires you to open these “ treasures which 
the labors of the saints have already provid- 
ed for us:”? and to remind you, however ad- 
verse to ‘ works of supererogation,’ that 
semetimes, ‘ repetition with a special appli- 
cation, becomes necessary on our side,” — 
[Gospel Messenger, vol. iv. p. 3.] 














THE TRUE CHURCH. 








[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22—wNo. 3.] 


OF THE CONTROVERSIES AGITATED AMONG 
THE CALVINISTS. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OF THE CALVINISTIC CIRCLE. 

1. David Parceeus, a Calvinistic writer, 
with many others, charge Catholics with 
making use of, what is termed in logic, a vj- 
cious circle, viz.: that we first prove the 
Scripture by the Church, and then fe 
Church by the Scripture. For when the 
question, says he, is put to us: How do you 
know that the Scripture is divine? Our an- 
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swer is, because the Church which is infalli-| 4. This kind of proof is made use of both 
ble in its authority, declares it to be so.— in the Scripture and by the Holy Fathers. 
Again when it is enquired: How do you We shall instance one or two examples.— 
know the Church who makes this declaration The Pharisees acknowledged Moses, but de- 
to be infallible in her authority? We reply: nied Christ. Christ confuted them by the 
because the Scripture says so. following words.—For if you did believe Mo- 

2. We in our turn ask of him: How he ses, you would perhaps believe me also, For 
knows the Scripture to be divine? He an- he wrote of me, Jno. 5. 46. On the contra- 
swers: because my private spirit tells me ry, the Manichwans admitted Christ and the 
that it is so. But we again ask: How do Gospel, but denied Moses and the Prophets. 
you know, that your private spirit is infallible St. Augustine confutes them by a similar 
and divine? He replies: because the Scrip- | method of arguing in his books against Faus- 
tells me so. This is a circle indeed!! For tus the Manichean, and in his first book on 
he proves first the Scripture by his private the morality of the Catholic Church, chap. 
spirit, and then his private spirit by the Scrip-|1. Wedothe same. For we convince ig- 
ture. As if one should say, the Mother is norant Catholics who entertain doubts con- 
virtuous because the Son says so; andthe Son cerning any part of the Scripture by the 
is virtuous, because the Mother says he is. ‘authority of the Church, to which they sub- 

3. Now the true state of the case isthis.— mit. But Heretics who deny the Church, 
Philosophers teach, that to reason in a circle we confute from the Scriptures which they 
is, when we undertake to prove the latter pro- donot deny. Thus we reason without a circle. 


position by the former; and then the former | 5. Parceus cannot be thus excused in his | 


by the latter, to him who admits neither, or mode of reasoning. For the private spirit, 
equally doubts of both. For instance, should which he feigns, is admitted by no man.— 
we deny that both the mother and the son | Therefore he can convince no man, by his 
were virtuous, he would reason in a circle, | private spirit, as we shall now shew. By 
who would attempt to prove to us that the the term private spirit, he understands an 
mother was virtuous because the son said internal testification of the Holy Ghost, which 


she was, and again that the son was virtuous | one experiences within himself. This Spirit | 


because the mother said so; the reason is: possesses three privileges. 1. That it should 
because both propositions are equally un- be found in the Predestined alone. 2. That 
known and uncertain to us. But the proof|it should render the predestined, who read, 
should proceed from things known, to that or hear the Scriptures read, infallibly certain 
which is unknown, or from things granted, to | of their divine authority and authenticity, so 
that which is not, as is evident from Aristotle that when they read or hear read, they in- 
and other Philosophers. Hence we conceive fallibly know how to distinguish between 
that the following argument, would be rea-| what Scriptures are divine and what are not. 
soning in acircle, viz.: Should a Christian 3. That by the same infallibility, they are 
attempt to prove toa Pagan, who admitted rendered certain of their present justification, 
neither the Church nor the Scripture, that future perseverance and eternal life. These 
the Scripture was infallible, because the ‘privileges Pareus infers from that of Jno. 
Church says it is; and that the Church is in-| 10, 27. My sheep hear my voice. Where, by 
fallible, because the scripture declares it to sheep, he says, is to be understood the pre- 
be so. For both are equally unknown, and destined; and by the voice of God, the di- 
equally uncertain to him. On the contrary, | vine Scripture. 

it would not be reasoning in acircle,to prove! 6. The principle being thus explained, let 
one proposition by the other to him, who ad- us now see, how Pareeus could extricate him- 
mits one and denies the other. For instance, | self from a circle, were we to argue with him 
the Caivinists admit the Scripture, but deny ‘in the following manner. First, then, we 
the infallibility of the Church. We there-| would ask. 
fore argue correctly when we say to them, |that the Gospel of St. John is the word of 
the Scripture which you admit declares that}God? A. From my private spirit. Q. But 
the Chu.ch is infallible. Therefore it is tru-|how do you prove that your private spirit is 
ly infallible. In like manner, should an in-| from God? A. From that of the Gospel of 
dividual who admits the authority of the St. John. My sheep hear my voice. Q. But 
Church, state that he did not know particu- how do you know that this Gospel is the word 
larly, that the Books of the Machabees were of God? From my private spirit, is the an- 
canonical—we could easily persuade himthat swer. Q. But what evidence have you, that 
they were, without reasoning in a circle, by |this your spirit is from God. A. The Gos- 
telling him that the Church whose authority pel of St. John is my evidence. Q. But if 
you acknowledge, asserts that the Books of | we should deny that this Gospel is divine, how 
the Machabees are canonical. Therefore | would you prove the contrary? A. My pri- 
you ought to doubt no longer of the fact. vate spirit testifies it tome. Q. But since your 


How do you prove, Parceus, | 
y P ’ ’ 





| private spirit is suspected, how do you prove 
| that it is from God? A. I have already told 
lyou. Why are you so troublesome to me? 
Do not be angry, my good sir. Do you not 
perceive that you are wandering in a circle, 
| 7. We urge you still further. Q. How 
do you know that you have an internal evi- 
idence of the Holy Spirit. A. From the 
Gospel of St. John: My sheep hear my voice, 
Q. But how do you know that you are a 
sheep of Christ? A. From the internal eyi- 
‘dence of the Holy Spirit. Q. But how do 
you know that this evidence is from the Holy 
‘Spirit? A. Because I ama sheep of Christ. 
|Here again you are wandering in a circle, 
from which you cannot easily extricate your- 
self. Perhaps you will argue thus. The 
‘sheep of Christ hear the voice of their Pas- 
itor. But Parceus is a sheep of Christ.— 
|Therefore Parceus hears the voice of his 
| Pastor. Answer. The major istrue. But 
how is the minor proved? Were we to say, 
that you are a goat, and not a sheep, what 
reply could you make? Would you say that 
you are a sheep, because you have a private 
spirit that tells you so. But you have at- 
tempted to prove that you have a private spi- 
rit, because you are asheep. Behold you 
are in another circle. Q. What evidence 
have you, that you possess a private spirit 
which testifies to you?) A. Because I am a 
sheep of Christ. Q. But how do you know 
that you are asheep of Christ. A. Because 
I have a private spirit which testifies that to 
me. Behold what absurdities a man is re- 
duced to, who is guided by his private spirit. 


FOR SALE 9 
AND may be had at P. Mooney’s Catholic Book- 
Store, 
LETTERS ON THE SpANisH INQUISITION, 
In a neat 12 mo Vol. well bound and lettered, at 62 1-2 
cents. 
3} The above is unquestionably the best work ever 
written on the subject. 
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May be had a few copies of the Ist Volume of THE 
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